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stead  of  checking  energy,  they  simply  add 
to  it.  His  mind  is  quick  and  keen,  his 
wit  ready,  his  endurance  of  physical  or 
intellectual  strain  remarkable.  A special- 
ist, he  is  versatile  in  his  interests,  with  the 


had  the  good  fortune  to  escape,  during 
the  period  when  the  mind  comes  to  its 
own,  that  treadmill  of  academic  routine 
wdiich  leaves  so  many  college  teachers 
dull  or  narrow  at  forty-five.  His  con- 
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unquenched  curiosity  of  the  true  man  of 
science.  In  college,  he  was  the  champion 
long-distance  runner,  and  you  could  safely 
back  him  now  to  win  any  contest  of  a 
higher  sort  which  called  for  pluck,  self- 
reliance,  tenacity,  and  second  wind.  He 


tacts  with  men  and  interests  are  national, 
— nay,  international, — since  for  many  years 
he  has  had  relations  with  the  leaders  of 
transatlantic  thought  and  action.  This 
breadth  is  indispensable  in  the  president 
of  a national  university. 
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From  an  old  wood-cut 

EXTERIOR  OF  GROVER’S  THEATRE, 
WASHINGTON 


LINCOLN’S  INTEREST  IN 
THE  THEATER 

BY  LEONARD  GROVER 


Born  and  reared  in  western  New 
York  in  the  political  atmosphere  of 
William  H.  Seward,  I left  college  at  the 
age  of  nineteen,  and  with  some  of  my  fel- 
low-students visited  several  parts  of  the 
country,  giving  amateur  entertainments, 
musical  and  literary.  The  experience 
gained  in  exploiting  and  advertising  our 
entertainments  led  to  my  taking  charge 
of  a professional  concert  tour,  through 
which  association  I saw  almost  our  entire 
country.  Abandoning  the  amusement 
field,  as  I supposed  permanently,  I became 
connected  with  “The  Southern  Financial 
Reporter,”  published  in  Baltimore,  and 
subsequently  its  editor.  In  its  service  I 
attended  several  commercial  conventions 
in  the  South. 

At  Petersburg,  Virginia,  in  the  latter 
part  of  1858,  I attended  the  theater  at 
which  Maggie  Mitchell  was  playing  a 
star  engagement.  In  the  cast  appeared  the 
name  of  John  Wilkes,  playing  the  charac- 
ter of  Vncas,  an  Indian.  He  seemed  the 
most  talented  actor  in  the  company,  and 
later  I learned  that  he  was  John  Wilkes 
Booth.  Some  little  time  after  John 
Brown’s  raid  at  Harper’s  Ferry  I was  in 
Richmond,  where  for  the  second  time  I 


saw  John  Wilkes  Booth.  He  had  left  his 
position  at  the  theater  and  had  joined  the 
Richmond  Grays.  Clad  in  the  uniform  of 
that  battalion,  and  without  any  of  his  mili- 
tary companions,  at  least  none  in  uniform, 
he  was  visiting  the  bars  of  the  hotels  and 
earnestly  and  bitterly  asserting  what  man- 
ner of  punishment  should  be  meted  out  to 
John  Brown. 

The  printers  of  our  paper  were  of 
Quaker  descent,  from  Pennsylvania,  and 
held  the  accepted  Quaker  ideas  against 
slavery.  While  I had  been  entirely  silent 
on  the  subject  as  became  one  of  my  posi- 
tion in  a journal  distinctly  Southern, 
they  knew  well  my  opinions  in  that  re- 
spect. So  it  was  with  no  little  surprise 
that  I received  a personal  invitation  from 
them  to  accompany  a delegation  which  was 
to  visit  Mr.  Lincoln  at  Willard’s  Hotel  in 
Washington,  prior  to  his  inauguration. 
To  please  them,  I consented.  The  most  I 
could  conceive  of  the  purpose  of  the  dele- 
gation was  a congratulatory  call  on  the 
President-elect.  We  were  admitted  to 
Mr.  Lincoln’s  presence  in  a small  cham- 
ber of  Willard’s  Hotel  where  he  received 
us  cordially  and  shook  hands  with  each  one. 

In  our  party  was  a burly  gentleman, 
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whose  name  I have  forgotten,  possessed  of 
a great  head,  the  size  of  which  was  mate- 
rially amplified  by  a bristling  shock  of  dark 
hair.  It  suddenly  became  apparent  that 
he  was  to  be  the  orator  of  the  delegation. 
H is  features  were  saturnine,  and  one  of 
his  eyes  was  afflicted  with  strabismus  to  a 
degree  that  rendered  General  Butler  a 
thing  of  beauty.  When  our  gentleman 
smiled,  it  was  necessary  that  one  should 
love  him  dearly  in  order  not  to  turn  one’s 
vision  away  in  protest.  He  began: 

“IMr.  President”;  to  which  Mr.  Lin- 
coln interjected  “Not  yet.”  Then  our 
orator,  smiling,  began  again:  “Mr.  Presi- 
dent-e/ec/.'’' 

Probably  owing  to  the  smile,  Mr.  Lin- 
coln instantly  dodged  his  gaze,  and  rested 
his  eyes  fixedly  on  me.  It  was  a distress- 
ing oration,  out  of  which  cropped  nothing 
but  the  utter  selfishness  of  their  mission. 
Though  there  had  been  only  the  fraction 
of  a Republican  party  in  Baltimore,  the 
orator  recounted  how  they  had  stood  the 
brunt  of  obloquy,  of  abuse,  of  threats,  and 
now  it  was  but  a matter  of  simple  justice 
that  they  should  be  given  the  offices. 

Whether  it  was  that  my  face  wore  a 
counter  smile  of  doubt,  or  whether  he  re- 
coiled from  the  eye  of  the  orator,  Mr. 
Lincoln  directed  his  entire  response,  by 
voice  and  gesture,  direct  to  me.  He 
thanked  them  for  their  visit  and  the  ex- 
pression of  their  good  wishes.  He  sailed 
rapidly  over  existing  conditions  and  at 
length  found  one  of  his  famous  similes. 
He  likened  the  delegation  to  the  zealous 
soldiers  of  the  Crusade,  discarding  their 
homes  and  comfort,  suffering  the  tortures 
of  long  marches,  assailed  by  sickness,  and 
at  all  times  ready  to  give  their  lives  for 
their  belief.  He  pictured  this  distressed 
army  attacking  a walled  city.  Under 
fierce  fires  of  arrows  and  huge  catapults, 
they  dragged  their  scaling  ladders  and 
placed  them  against  the  ramparts.  With 
rapidly  thinning  ranks,  they  mounted 
round  by  round  and  ultimately  some  of 
them  reached  the  top.  The  tide  of  the 
contest  turned  in  their  favor,  and  the  be- 
sieged city  was  taken.  “But,  gentlemen,” 
he  concluded  with  a genial  smile,  “those 
heroic  soldiers  who  were  first  on  top  of 
the  walls  did  n’t  get  the  offices.” 

The  delegation  was  answered  and  they 
seemed  pleased.  They  had  been  likened 
to  the  Crusaders. 


During  the  summer  that  followed,  I 
was  engaged  in  raising  the  First  and  Sec- 
ond Maryland  regiments.  Shortly  after  I 
removed  t.o  Washington  and  assumed  the 
management  of  Grover’s  Theatre. 

No  President  and  few  men  ever  went 
through  so  trying  a personal  ordeal  as  did 
Mr.'Lincoln  during  the  Civil  War.  Scarce 
a soldier  gained  a furlough  who  did  not  try 
to  see  him,  nor  a man  with  a petty  wish  or 
grievance  who  did  not  seek  his  personal 
aid.  With  a nature  the  most  gracious, 
genial,  and  kind,  it  was  almost  impossible 
for  him  to  stay  them  from  his  presence. 
To  gain  relief  from  the  many  importu- 
nates,  he  often  sought  the  theater  for  rest 
and  relaxation. 

During  the  four  years  of  his  adminis- 
tration, he  visited  my  theater  probably 
more  than  a hundred  times.  He  often 
came  alone,  many  times  brought  his  little 
son  Tad,  and  on  special  occasions,  Mrs. 
Lincoln.  So  far  as  I know  he  was  never 
accompanied  by  any  other  member  of  his 
household.  Air.  Nicolay  and  Mr.  Hay, 
his  secretaries,  made  frequent  visits,  to- 
gether, but  did  not  personally  accompany 
the  President.  The  tutor  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln’s younger  boys,  — Robert  was  away 
at  Harvard, — occasionally  came  with  Tad, 
but  never  with  the  President.  It  was 
evident  that  Mr.  Lincoln  came  to  be 
alone.  At  times  he  invited  me  to  sit  in 
the  box  with  him,  when  such  conversation 
as  took  place  was  always  about  the  thea- 
ter. As  auditor,  or  spectator,  Mr.  Lin- 
coln was  not  exacting.  As  is  well  known, 
he  was  exceedingly  conversant  with 
Shakspere.  He  enjoyed  a classical  repre- 
sentation, of  which  I gave  many,  with 
such  stars  as  Charlotte  Cushman,  E.  L. 
Davenport,  James  W.  Wallack,  Edwin 
Booth  (his  sole  engagement  in  Washing- 
ton), but  he  was  satisfied  with  being  en- 
tertained and  amused,  and  to  have  his 
mind  taken  from  the  sea  of  troubles  which 
awaited  him  elsewhere.  On  one  occasion 
he  said  to  me,  “Do  you  know,  Mr. 
Grover,  I really  enjoy  a minstrel  show.” 

Mrs.  Lincoln  was  fond  of  the  opera, 
and  during  the  weeks  in  which  I gave 
opera,  they  were  almost  nightly  in  attend- 
ance. 

“tad”  LINCOLN  AS  A SUPERNUMERARY 

I RECALL  with  warm  affection  Tad  Lin- 
coln and  his  merry  pranks.  The  theater 
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caught  his  fancy  and  after  many  visits 
with  his  father,  and  occasional  ones  with 
his  tutor,  he  felt  at  home  and  frequently 
came  alone  to  the  rehearsals,  which  he 
watched  with  rapt  interest.  He  made  the 
acquaintance  of  the  stage  attaches,  who 
liked  him  and  gave  him  complete  liberty 
of  action.  As  he  could  not  sit  contentedly 
in  listless  observation,  he  soon  betrayed  a 
desire  to  render  assistance  in  whatever 
manner  he  might.  He  would  frequently 
aid  the  property  men  in  placing  the  stage 
settings.  On  the  nights  when  he  came 
alone,  he  was  more  of  the  time  on  the 
stage  than  in  the  auditorium. 

At  one  time  John  McDonough  was 
playing  an  engagement  in  a spectacular  ex- 
travaganza entitled,  “The  Seven  Sisters.” 
The  story  was  of  a fabulous  nature,  the 
sisters  being  represented  as  banished  from 
Heaven  and  as  having  returned  to  Earth 
to  find  suitable  companions  to  accompany 
them  in  their  doomed  trip  to  the  Inferno. 
As  the  play  admitted  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  modern  episodes  and  local  topics, 
McDonough,  who  was  very  patriotic,  had 
interpolated  an  army  tableau  in  which 
he  sang  a song  that  had  great  vogue, 
entitled,  “Rally  ’Round  the  Flag.”  The 
stage  soldiers  would  join  him  in  the 
chorus.  Tad  attended  several  perform- 
ances of  this  play  and  was  greatly  taken 
with  it ; the  fairy  tinsel,  fanciful  costumes, 
bright  and  pretty  scenery,  appealed  to  him 
with  more  than  usual  interest.  It  might 
have  been  the  first  Christmas  play  he  had 
ever  witnessed.  One  night  he  induced  his 
father  to  come.  While  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
engaged  in  vcatchingthe  performance.  Tad 
quietly  stole  out  of  the  box  and  upon  the 
stage.  He  went  to  the  wardrobe  and  ob- 
tained an  army  blouse  and  cap,  much  too 
large  for  him,  and  when  McDonough’s 
song  was  ready  for  the  chorus,  there  was 
Tad  at  the  end  of  the  soldier  line,  clad  in 
his  misfit  uniform  and  singing  at  the  top 
of  his  voice.  The  President  had  a bad 
quarter  of  a minute  of  shock  at  the  sight, 
but  the  humor  of  the  situation  quickly  re- 
stored him,  and  he  laughed  immoderately. 

Nobody  in  the  audience  had  the  remot- 
est idea  that  the  President’s  son  was  taking 
part ; he  was  accepted  as  an  important  fac- 
tor in  the  scene,  a sort  of  genus  of  Patri- 
otic Young  America.  McDonough  caught 
the  spirit  of  the  opportunity,  walked  over 
to  the  end  and  placed  the  American  flag 


he  had  been  waving  in  Tad’s  hands.  Tad 
promptly  rose  to  the  occasion,  took  the  in- 
itiative, stepped  a little  in  front  of  the  line, 
and  waving  the  flag  to  the  music,  began  to 
sing  with  all  the  might  of  his  childish 
treble  the  refrain: 

“ We  are  coming,  father  Abraham,  three 

hundred  thousand  more,— 

Shouting  the  battle-cry  of  Freedom.” 

My  little  son,  who  was  something  more 
than  five  years  Tad’s  junior,  became  ac- 
quainted with  Tad  and  on  the  common 
ground  of  the  theater  they  became  quite 
chummy.  They  fished  for  goldfish  in  the 
fountains  at  the  White  House,  and  on  one 
occasion,  when  the  spirit  of  carnival  was 
prevailing,  they  donned  two  demon  dresses 
from  the  wardrobe  of  the  theater  and 
boldly  set  out  for  adventure  on  the  Ave- 
nue. My  partner  Mr.  Hess  caught  them 
and  terminated  the  frolic.  In  1864  Tad 
was  allowed  to  fit  up  a room  in  the  White 
House  as  a miniature  theater,  for  which 
I lent  him  costumes  and  stage  properties. 

STANTON  AS  A BUTTON  HOLER 

There  was  one  night  when  Mr.  Lincoln 
came  alone,  and  invited  me  to  sit  for  a 
while.  After  half  an  hour,  Mr.  Stanton, 
who  had  followed  in  pursuit,  entered  the 
box  unannounced  and  seated  himself,  giv- 
ing me  a glance  that  might  have  been  con- 
strued as  a suggestion  that  I was  in  the 
way.  Mr.  Lincoln  introduced  me  to  the 
Secretary,  and  after  an  interchange  of 
courtesies,  I was  about  to  withdraw,  when 
Mr.  Lincoln  asked  me  impressively  to 
remain.  Inferring  that  my  presence 

might  be  useful  to  him,  I sat  slightly  be- 
hind them  and  in  the  center,  leaving  the 
President  in  front  nearest  the  stage  and 
the  Secretary  beside  him  and  slightly  to 
his  left.  Now  this  of  itself  would  scarcely 
deserve  chronicling,  but  the  incident 
illustrates  the  masterful,  somewhat  aggres- 
sive methods  of  the  Secretary  and  the  gra- 
cious, forbearing  nature  of  the  President, 
who,  with  ever  polite  tenacity,  insisted  on 
having  his  own  way. 

Mr.  Stanton  immediately  began  a con- 
versation in  a low  tone  of  voice,  the  nafure 
of  which  I made  it  my  business  not  to 
hear.  Mr.  Lincoln  responded  in  a short 
sentence  and  let  his  eyes  drift  away  to  the 
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stage.  Mr.  Stanton  resumed  in  a longer 
statement.  Mr.  Lincoln  turned  quietly, 
nodded  two  or  three  times  gently,  and 
again  his  eyes  sought  the  stage.  This  was 
repeated,  Mr.  Stanton’s  speeches  always 
low,  as  both  were  in  sight  of  the  audience, 
growing  in  length,  and  Mr.  Lincoln,  lis- 
tening, nodding  in  an  affable  manner  that 
said  neither  yes  nor  no,  and  then  turning  to 
the  stage.  This  continued  for.  some  min- 
utes until  Mr.  Lincoln’s  nods  grew  more 
infrequent,  till  finally  he  would  do  the 
nodding  while  his  face  was  turned  away 
and  he  was  apparently  occupied  with  the 
performance.  Then  Mr.  Stanton  twice 
deliberately  reached  out,  grasped  Mr.  Lin- 
coln by  the  lapel  of  his  coat,  slowly  pulled 
him  round  face  to  face,  and  continued  the 
conversation.  Mr.  Lincoln  responded  to 
this  brusque  act  with  all  the  smiling  geni- 
ality that  one  might  bestow  on  a similar 
act  from  a favorite  child,  but  soon  again 
turned  his  eyes  to  the  stage. 

I had  pushed  myself  a little  to  the  rear 
to  indicate  that  I was  not  listening,  and, 
in  fact,  I don’t  think  I heard  a word  from 
first  to  last.  I imagined  that  Mr.  Stanton 
might  be  pursuing  a subject  that  Mr.  Lin- 
coln had  come  away  from,  the  White 
House  to  avoid,  and  that  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  not  so  much  interested  in  the  play 
as  desirous  that  Mr.  Stanton  should  think 
he  was.  Finally,  impressed  with  the 
futility  of  his  efforts,  Mr.  Stanton  arose, 
said  good  night,  and  withdrew.  Mr.  Lin- 
coln vouchsafed  no  explanation  to  me,  but 
appeared  to  get  much  satisfaction  out  of 
the  rest  of  the  play. 

As  far  as  I know,  that  was  the  only  visit 
Mr.  Stanton  ever  paid  to  our  theater,  un- 
like other  members  of  the  Cabinet,  nota- 
bly Governor  Chase,  Montgomery  Blair, 
and  above  all,  Secretary  Seward.  There 
were  family  reasons  that  led  Secretary 
Seward  to  take  more  than  a passing  inter- 
est in  my  welfare.  He  had  begun  his  law- 
practice  in  Auburn  in  the  office  of  my 
great-uncle  John;  he  occupied  the  old 
homestead  at  the  corner  of  Grover  and 
Seneca  streets;  and  he  had  visited  my 
uncle’s  and  my  father’s  families  in  my 
childhood.  Seward  was  a great  admirer 
of  the  classical  drama,  especially  those 
plays  that  dealt  in  state-craft,  and  I re- 
member a dinner  at  his  house  in  Edwin 
Booth’s  honor  to  which  I was  invited. 
Mr.  Lincoln  attended  Edwin  Booth’s  per- 


formances several  times.  He  particularly 
admired  his  Ruy  Bias,  a part  expressing 
sentiment,  while  Seward’s  admiration  was 
for  the  crafty  Richelieu, 

ACTING-COACHMAN  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

In  January,  1863,  a short  time  after  the 
fiat  of  Emancipation,  much  feeling  was 
shown  in  Washington  against  that  mea- 
sure even  by  many  officers  of  the  army. 
The  immediate  neighborhood  of  my  thea- 
ter, surrounded  as  it  was  by  all  kinds  of 
saloons,  was  perhaps  the  center  of  such 
antipathy.  Scenes  of  violence  with  pistol 
and  knife  were  of  frequent  occurrence. 
The  provost  guard  had  kept  the  turbulent 
spirits  under  fair  control,  but  now,  with 
the  prevailing  sentiment  against  emancipa- 
tion, threats  of  violence  against  its  author 
were,  not  uncommon.  I have  always  be- 
lieved that  Mr.  Lincoln  was  in  ignorance 
of  the  prevailing  temper. 

At  such  a time  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lincoln, 
with  Schuyler  Colfax,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House,  and  without  guard  or  special  at- 
tendance, appeared  one  evening  at  the  the- 
ater. As  I had  been  forewarned  I met 
them  at  the  curb  and  conducted  the  party 
through  a private  passage  to  their  box. 
Then  I retired  to  my  private  office,  in 
front,  on  the  second  floor,  where  I had 
many  duties  to  perform.  Through  the 
thin  door  I was  made  aware  of  the  arrival 
and  departure  of  the  provost  guard  and, 
satisfied  with  the  quiet  conditions,  I con- 
tinued with  my  work  until  I was  warned 
by  the  sound  of  the  dispersing  audience 
that  the  performance  was  over. 

I hurriedly  descended  the  stairs  and  met 
the  President’s  party  as  they  were  leaving 
the  box.  We  sauntered  to  the  front  of  the 
auditorium,  impeded  by  the  gradual  exit 
of  the  large  audience,  and  I again  con- 
ducted them  through  the  private  pas- 
sageway to  the  street.  By  this  time  the 
audience  had  almost  entirely  departed.  The 
President’s  carriage  was  drawn  up  against 
the  curb,  and  a crowd  of  more  than  a 
hundred  persons  was  gathered  about  it. 
Just  as  we  reached  the  sidewalk,  an  out- 
burst of  jeering  laughter  greeted  us.  It 
was  evidently  not  provoked  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  President,  and  there  was 
nothing  distinctly  threatening  in  its  char- 
acter. Something  had  happened,  some- 
thing coarsely  funny. 
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It  transpired  that  during  the  time  the 
President’s  party  was  within  the  theater, 
the  coachman,  an  Irishman  under  thirty 
years,  instead  of  returning  to  the  White 
House  stables  had  accepted  an  invitation  to 
take  a drink  in  one  of  the  numerous  sa- 
loons, leaving  the  carriage  in  the  charge  of 
a drummer-boy  who,  after  losing  an  arm 
in  the  service,  had  found  employment  with 
the  President.  One  drink  led  to  many, 
and  after  nearly  three  hours  the  coachman 
was  as  full  as  he  could  hold  of  bad 
liquor. 

In  ignorance  of  the  coachman’s  condi- 
tion I opened  the  carriage  door,  handed  in 
Mrs.  Lincoln,  Mr.  Lincoln  and  Mr.  Col- 
fax following.  As  I closed  the  door  of 
the  carriage  there  was  a second  jeering 
outburst.  I turned  to  learn  the  cause. 
The  one-armed  drummer-boy  was  on  the 
box  holding  the  lines  in  his  single  hand, 
while  the  coachman,  having  slipped  from 
the  wheel  in  his  effort  to  mount  to  his 
seat,  had  fallen  on  the  pavement.  The 
coachman  slowly  regained  his  feet,  stag- 
gered slightly,  and  then  with  a supreme 
effort  clambered  over  the  wheel,  landed 
on  the  box,  seized  the  reins  from  the  hand 
of  the  drummer-boy,  and  turning  to  take 
his  seat — fell  sprawling  his  full  length  on 
the  walk. 

The  jeering  shout  which  followed  had 
a threatening  tone.  Any  overt  act,  the 
throwing  of  a stone,  might  have  resulted 
in  catastrophe.  Twisting  the  reins  from 
the  fallen  coachman’s  hand,  I sprang  to 
the  box  and  started  the  team  in  quick  time. 
At  the  head  of  the  triangle,  I pulled  up 
and  asked  the  President  where  he  would 
like  me  to  drive.  He  asked  me,  if  I 
would  n’t  mind,  to  take  Mr.  Colfax  home. 
So  to  Mr.  Colfax’s  house  we  went,  some- 
where off  to  the  north  of  the  Capitol ; then 
we  returned  by  way  of  F Street  to  the 
White  House.  When  we  arrived  there, 
I handed  the  carriage  over  to  the  at- 
tendants. 

As  we  stood  under  the  White  House 
portico,  Mr.  Lincoln  grasped  one  of  my 
hands  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  the  other.  Mr. 
Lincoln  said,  “Mr.  Grover,  you  have 
done  me  a very  great  service  to-night  and 
one  that  I shall  never  forget.  I have  this 
to  say  to  5^ou ; if  at  any  time  you  want 
anything  and  it  is  in  my  power  to  grant  it, 
you  have  only  to  ask  and  it  shall  be 
done.” 


Mrs.  Lincoln  tugged  at  my  other  hand 
and  said,  “Remember,  Mr.  Grover — what 
Mr.  Lincoln  says,  he  means.” 

Beyond  treasuring  those  pleasant  words, 
and  the  gracious  manner  with  which  they 
were  impressed  upon  me,  I gave  the  mat- 
ter no  further  thought  whatever.  But 
I was  to  hear  further  from  the  incident. 
It  came  to  be  talked  of,  and  some  peo- 
ple went  so  far  as  to  say  that  I had  saved 
Mr.  Lincoln’s  life.  I knew  that  I had 
extricated  him  from  a very  annoying  sit- 
uation. 

MR.  Lincoln’s  second  nomination 

The  Baltimore  Convention  of  1864  went 
through  the  customary  preliminaries  and 
on  the  second  day,  June  8,  adjourned  the 
presentation  of  candidates  until  the  even- 
ing. Instead  of  awaiting  news  at  the 
White  House  Mr.  Lincoln  came  to  my 
theater  and  was  placed  by  me  in  a box  by 
himself.  ■ He  said  to  me:  “There  is  a con- 
vention, as  I suppose  you. know,  Mr.  Gro- 
ver, and  I thought  I would  get  away  for 
a little  while,  lest  they  make  me  promise 
too  much.”  He  took  a program  and 

said,  “Let  ’s  see  what  you  are  giving  us 
to-night.” 

At  about  nine  o’clock,  a messenger  came 
from  the  White  House  with  a telegram, 
instructed  to  deliver  it  to  me.  It  was  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  Lincoln.  I took  it  to  him, 
and  it  was  found  to  contain  the  first  news 
for  him  of  his  nomination.  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  in  ordinary  conversation,  of 
twenty  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Lincoln, 
nineteen  of  them  were  accompanied  by  a 
genial  smile.  “Well,”  said  he,  with  the 
characteristic  smile,  “they  have  nominated 
me  again.”  I ventured  to  congratulate 
him  and  to  predict  his  reelection.  “I 
think  it  looks  that  way,”  he  said,  “but  I 
am  a little  bit  curious  to  know  what  man 
they  are  going  to  harness  up  with  me. 
Still,  I reckon  I ’ll  stay  a little  while 
longer  and  look  at  the  play.” 

The  solitary  presence  of  Mr.  Lincoln 
on  that  occasion,  when  the  one  thought  of 
the  entire  nation  was  upon  him,  when  the 
White  House  was  invaded  and  surrounded 
by  an  army  of  partizans,  office-holders,  and 
office-seekers,  argues  that  he  sought  the 
theater  as  a sanctum  of  repose,  his  tired 
soul  and  body  seeking  a little  rest,  a little 
relaxation. 
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Lincoln's  attitude  toward  stanton 

In  the  month  of  August,  1864,  while  on 
my  way  from  New  York  to  Boston  to^ 
arrange  for  performances  of  opera,  I en- 
countered Montgomery  Blair,  the  Post- 
master-general, on  one  of  the  Bay  Line 
boats.  He  seemed  to  be  quite  unattended 
and  immediately  engaged  me  in  conversa- 
tion. Referring  to  the  impending  Presi- 
dential election,  he  considered  Mr.  Lin- 
coln’s prospects  for  rejection  were  fair 
and  discussed  the  conditions  at  great 
length.  But  he  added:  “There  is  a strong 
feeling  throughout  the  country  against 
Mr.  Stanton.  The  election  would  be  a 
much  safer  proposition  if  he  were  retired.” 

Finally  he  said,  “Mr.  Lincoln  likes  you, 
Mr.  Grover;  he  will  give  a great  deal  of 
consideration  to  anything  you  tell  him.” 
I protested  politely.  “Oh,  yes  he  does,” 
continued  Mr.  Blair.  “I  have  heard  him 
mention  a service  you  rendered  him.  You 
ought  to  see  him  and  impress  upon  him 
the  possible  danger  of  defeat  if  he  con- 
tinues to  retain  Mr.  Stanton.” 

I replied  that  I could  not  think  of  tak- 
ing a liberty  of  that  kind.  But  Mr.  Blair 
continued  to  argue  the  matter  as  though 
the  decision  really  lay  with  me.  I am 
afraid  my  head  began  to  grow,  for  at  last 
I assured  him  that  if  opportunity  offered, 
I would  place  that  opinion  before  the 
President. 

Upon  the  completion  of  my  various  con- 
tracts, I returned  to  Washington  to  prepare 
for  the  opening  of  the  theatrical  season. 
After  two  or  three  days  had  passed,  I 
sauntered  up  to  the  White  House  to  pay  my 
customary  compliments  to  the  President. 

“Well,  Mr.  Grover,”  said  the  Presi- 
dent, “what  have  you  got  in  store  for  us 
this  season?”  I recounted  a list  of  the 
forthcoming  stars  and  plays,  of  the  mu- 
sicians I had  employed,  and  added  that, 
mindful  of  his  liking  for  a minstrel  band, 
I had  engaged  Hooley’s  Minstrels  to  fol- 
low after  the  regular  season  had  closed. 

He  laughed  heartily  and  said,  “So 
you  remembered  that?  Well,  that  was 
thoughtful  of  you.”.  And  then  changing 
the  subject,  said,  “Well,  tell  me,  what  do 
the  people  up  through  that  part  of  the 
country  say  about  the  election?” 

Here  was  the  cue  for  the  first  speech  in 
Mr.  Blair’s  drama,  for  the  latter  had  said : 
“He  is  sure  to  ask  you,  — ‘What  do  they 


say  about  the  election?’  ” In  some  man- 
ner, I managed  to  convey  to  the  President 
that  there  was  an  opinion  among  many 
that  Mr.  Stanton’s  presence  in  the  Cabi- 
net was  a handicap.  I shall  never  forget 
his  answer.  He  was  no  longer  the  man 
talking  about  current  amusements,  but  the 
President  grasping  the  great  problem  of 
saving  the  Union: 

“Mr.  Grover,”  he  said  impressively, 
“many  people  tell  me  that.  I feel  that 
Mr.  Stanton  is  not  generally  popular. 
And  if  they  ’ll  find  me  a man  who  will  do 
his  work  I ’ll  dismiss  him.” 

He  put  a ringing  accent  on  the  word 
“work,”  for  which  Stanton  was  known  to 
be  a glutton ; eighteen  hours  a day  being 
too  few  for  him. 

On  election  day,  I was  giving  opera  in 
Philadelphia.  Later  in  November  when 
I returned  to  Washington  I called  to  con- 
gratulate Mr.  Lincoln  on  his  rejection. 

“Well,”  said  he,  recalling  my  own 
phrase,  “they  stood  for  the  handicap. 
When  they  were  advising  me  against  Stan- 
ton, I knew  that  my  term  of  office  did  not 
expire  till  next  March.  I felt  that  with 
Grant  and  Stanton’s  help  we  would  have 
the  rebellion  subdued  by  that  time.  And 
I still  believe  we  shall.  So  I took  whatever 
chance  there  might  have  been  with  Stan- 
ton, rather  than  take  any  part  of  a chance 
for  defeat  in  a purpose  much  greater  than 
my  election.  I thought  in  the  emergency 
it  was  bad  policy  to  swap  horses.” 

THE  ASSASSINATION 

Lincoln’s  various  biographers  with  singu- 
lar unanimity  have  refrained  from  allud- 
ing to  that  which  was  his  chief  diversion. 
One  of  them  says  “Rulers  of  men  must  oc- 
casionally appear  among  the  people ; and  it 
was  more  for  this  reason  than  for  personal 
entertainment  that  Mr.  Lincoln,  with  his 
wife  and  a few  attendants,  visited  Ford’s 
Theatre.”  The  truth  is  that  there  was 
not  the  slightest  atom  of  hypocrisy  about 
Mr.  Lincoln.  He  visited  the  theater  as  he 
listed,  to  be  entertained,  and  for  relaxation. 

John  T.  Ford,  manager  of  the  rival 
theater,  was  an  amiable  gentleman,  whose 
political  proclivities  differed  little  from 
mine.  He  was  a stanch  member  of  the 
Union  party,  which  elected  him  to  office  as 
President  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  and 
acting  Mayor,  of  the  City  of  Baltimore. 
Doubtless  his  personal  sympathies  were 
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with  his  state  and  with  that  portion  of  the 
country  in  which  he  was  born  and  reared, 
as  mine  were  with  my  own  native  section. 
But  he  was  as  chary  of  expressing  them  as 
I was.  It  is  therefore  to  completely  absolve 
him  in  the  memory  of  all  from  any  possi- 
ble connection  with  the  crime  which  led 
to  Mr.  Lincoln’s  death,  that  I make  this 
statement. 

Mr.  Lincoln  had  reserved  a box  at  my 
theater  for  that  fatal  night,  and  it  should 
be  noted  that  up  to  that  time  he  had  never 
attended  Mr.  Ford’s  theater.  It  after- 
w’ard  came  to  light  that  Wilkes  Booth,  or 
his  allies,  made  elaborate  preparations  to 
consummate  their  purpose  at  Grover’s 
Theatre. 

Within  the  last  three  years  I have 
learned  this  additional  fact  from  John 
Deery,  the  then  billiard  champion  of 
America,  who  kept  a large  billiard  saloon 
directly  over  the  front  entrance  to  Gro- 
ver’s Theatre.  Deery  has  told  me  that 
during  that  fatal  Friday,  Wilkes  Booth 
came  to  him  in  his  office  and,  pleading  that 
he  did  not  want  to  put  himself  under  obli- 
gations tg  Mr.  Hess,  who  was  my  associate 
in  the  management,  by  accepting  a compli- 
mentary box,  which  of  course  would  be 
tendered  him  should  he  offer  to  pay  at  the 
box  office,  asked  Deery  to  go  down  and 
buy  a box,  as  though  for  himself,  and 
handed  him  the  money  to  pay  for  it. 
Deery  said  he  did  as  he  was  requested,  and 
if  Mr.  Lincoln  had  visited  my  theater  that 
night,  Wilkes  Booth  would  have  had  the 
adjoining  box. 

But  some  time  during  the  day  Mrs. 
Lincoln  learned  that  Laura  Keene  was  to 
have  a benefit  and  a last  appearance  at 
Ford’s  and  she  requested  Mr.  Lincoln  to 
change  his  destination. 

On  that  eventful  day  I wasin  New  York, 
busily  getting  ready  for  my  approaching 
Easter  season  of  opera  at  the  Academy  of 
Music.  I had  passed  a laborious  day  and 
retired  at,  for  me,  an  early  hour  at  the  old 
Aletropolitan  Hotel.  I was  soundly  sleep- 
ing when  a sharp  rap  at  the  door  awoke 
me,  and  some  one  called,  “Mr.  Grover, 
here  ’s  a telegram  for  you.”  Thinking  it 
was  the  usual  message  from  one  of  the 
theaters  ( for  I was  then  managing  a Phila- 
delphia theater  as  well)  which  would  sim- 
ply convey  the  amount  of  the  receipts  of 
the  house,  I called  back:  “Stick  it  under 
the  door.” 


But  the  rapping  continued  with  vigor, 
and  there  were  calls,  “Mr.  Grover,  Mr. 
Grover,  please  come  to  the  door!” 

I arose,  hastily  opened  the  door,  when 
the  light  disclosed  the  long  hall  compactly 
crowded  with  people.  Naturally,  I was 
astonished.  A message  was  handed  to  me 
with  the  request:  “Please  open  that  tele- 
gram and  tell  us  if  it  ’s  true.” 

I opened  it  and  read: 

‘^President  Lincoln  shot  to-night  at 
Ford's  Theatre.  Thank  God  it  was  nt 
ours.  C.  D.  Hess.” 

I was  horrified.  The  phrasing  of  the 
telegram  was  unmistakably  that  of  Mr. 
Hess.  I said,  “Gentlemen,  it  is  undoubt- 
edly true.”  A heavy  sigh  and  subdued 
moan  like  that  of  the  quieter  stages  of  a 
funeral  arose  from  the  crowd. 

Mr.  Hess  had  hastened  to  inform  me  of 
the  tragic  event  and  his  telegram  had  had 
precedence  over  the  news  despatches.  Af- 
ter nine  o’clock  there  was  then  no  uptown 
telegraphic  service ; the  messenger  spread- 
ing the  dreadful  news  had  hastened  from 
the  corner  of  Liberty  Street  and  Broad- 
way, and  the  chance  wayfarers,  at  that 
rather  late  hour  for  lower  Broadway,  had 
accompanied  him  one  and  all  bent  upon 
learning  if  the  telegram  was  true. 

After  Lee’s  surrender,  as  has  been  fre- 
quently attested,  Mr.  Lincoln’s  every 
thought  was  of  conciliation.  From  no  ac- 
tions or  expressions  of  Mr.  Ford  ( for  he  was 
seldom  in  attendance  at  his  Washington 
theater),  there  had  gradually  come  about 
a separation  and  widening  of  the  theatri- 
cal clans,  until  Ford’s  Theatre  had  been 
regarded  as  the  accepted  House  of  the 
Bourbons.  I have  sometimes  thought  that 
perhaps  the  motive  which  prompted  Mr. 
Lincoln  to  visit  Ford’s,  that  night,  was  in 
furtherance  of  his  general  purpose,  to  ex- 
tend the  hand  of  conciliation. 

A STRANGE  COINCIDENCE 

In  the  early  part  of  1866,  about  one 
year  after  the  assassination,  having  taken  a 
theater  in  New  York,  I moved  to  that 
city.  While  I had  a special  desk  at  my 
home  for  current  work,  there  had  accumu- 
lated a vast  quantity  of  miscellaneous  pa- 
pers which  I bestowed  in  a large  and  deep 
bureau  drawer.  One  hot  day  in  July,  I set 
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out  to  overhaul  these.  The  task  was  a 
long  one,  and  countless  papers  were  sorted 
and  destroyed,  or  classified  and  filed. 
When  I was  nearing  the  bottom,  I picked 
up  a letter  which  had  a strip  of  paper  flut- 
tering from  it.  There  had  been  humidity 
and  the  slip  of  paper  had  become  attached 
to  the  gum  of  the  envelop.  I pulled  oH 
the  strip  of  paper.  It  had  evidently  been 
torn  from  the  margin  of  a newspaper  and 
sent  in  that  form.  On  it  I read,  written 
with  a pencil : 

“Dear  Mr.  Grover,  Tad  and  I will  oc- 
cupy the  box  to-night.  A.  Lincoln.” 


Because  of  its  unique  character,  I had 
preserved  it. 

Then  I opened  the  letter  to  which 
the  strip  had  attached  itself,  and  found 
that  it  was  a letter  from  John  Wilkes 
Booth  applying  for  a starring  engagement, 
written  and  sent  by  him  from  Cleve- 
land. 

Almost  immediately  afterward,  I re- 
lated the  circumstance  to  Mr.  Stoddard, 
who  had  had  a clerical  position  in  the 
White  House,  and  was  then  connected 
with  the  New  York  ‘'Evening  Post,”  and 
he  published  the  coincidence  in  that  paper 
at  the  time. 


LINCOLN  AND  WILKES  BOOTH 
AS  SEEN  ON  THE  DAY  OF 
THE  ASSASSINATION 

BY  M.  HELEN  PALMES  MOSS 


My  first  introduction  into  Washing- 
ton life  was  in  the  autumn  of  1864. 
While  it  was  not  an  uncommon  sight  to 
see  President  Lincoln  on  the  street  or  in  a 
box  at  the  theater,  I had  never  met  him 
face  to  face  until,  at  the  Inauguration 
Ball,  March  4,  1865,  passing  in  line  with 
the  multitude,  I received  a kindly  grasp  of 
the  hand  that  I again  held  on  the  day  of 
his  tragic  death. 

The  fall  of  Richmond,  Virginia,  on 
April  3,  1865,  and  the  surrender  of  Gen- 
eral Lee  on  April  9,  virtually  closed  the 
War  of  the  Rebellion.  There  was  great 
rejoicing  all  over  the  land.  Plans  for  the 
celebration  of  the  event  were  being  made 
in  every  city  of  the  Union.  As  my 
home  was  then  in  Washington,  I was 
naturally  interested  in  the  great  celebra- 
tion that  was  to  be  there  on  April  14. 
Business  houses  and  government  build- 
ings, as  well  as  most  private  residences, 
were  gorgeously  decorated  with  flags  and 
bunting.  The  theaters  were  brilliantly 
draped,  extra  attractions  were  put  on  the 
boards,  with  flaming  advertisements  to  at- 


tract the  multitude  that  would  be  abroad 
that  night.  The  two  principal  theaters, 
the  “National”  (sometimes  called  “Gro- 
ver’s”) and  “Ford’s,”  were  vying  with 
each  other  to  secure  the  largest  patronage, 
for  they  had  always  been  great  rivals.  A 
private  box  had  been  specially  decorated 
in  each  theater,  with  the  hope  of  having 
the  President  and  his  family  occupy  it. 

J.  Wilkes  Booth,  an  actor  of  little 
prominence  except  as  the  brother  of 
the  great  tragedian,  Edwin  Booth,  but 
who,  having  once  been  a member  of  the 
National  Stock  Company,  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  managers,  Leonard 
Grover  and  C.  Dwight  Hess,  having  the 
night  before  called  to  see  if  an  invitation 
was  to  be  sent  to  the  President  to  occupy 
their  box,  came  the  next  morning  to  learn 
the  answer. 

If  the  President  went  to  the  National 
Theatre,  he  was  to  be  shot  while  alighting 
from  his  carriage,  as  Booth  had  found  no 
one  connected  with  the  theater  to  assist 
him ; consequently,  he  was  very  anxious 
that  morning  to  know  which  invitation' 
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was  accepted,  Grover’s  or  Ford’s,  and  had 
early  made  his  appearance  at  the  office  of 
the  National  to  wait  the  return  of  the 
messenger  who  had  been  sent  with  the  in- 
vitation. 

Mr.  C.  D.  Hess  was  my  brother-in- 
law,  and  consequently  I enjoyed  great 
privileges  at  the  theater  and  often  at- 
tended. 

Wallack  and  Davenport  had  been  play- 
ing a series  of  Shaksperian  plays  that  were 
a joy  to  the  President,  who  dearly  loved 
tragedy.  Mr.  Hess  had  counted  on  hav- 
ing him  at  the  performance  of  “Alad- 
din,” and  naturally  was  as  anxious  as 
Booth  to  learn  the  result  of  his  note. 
It  was  a glorious  morning.  Bands  were 
playing  all  about ; everything  was  in 
gala  attire.  Mrs.  Hess  and  I decided  to 
take  a walk,  the  objective  point  being  the 
theater  office,  for  we,  too,  were  curious  to 
know  whether  “the  boys,”  as  we  called 
them,  would  have  the  honors. 

On  entering,  the  first  one  we  saw  was 
J.  Wilkes  Booth.  I can  see  him  now, 
handsome,  with  piercing  black  eyes,  rather 
long,  wavy  hair,  as  black  as  night,  a fas- 
cinating theatrical  air  of  self-conscious- 
ness, as  if  he  were  only  to  be  seen  to  be 
admired,  and  wearing  a long,  light-colored 
overcoat  which  capped  the  climax  of  style. 
We  were  much  flattered  to  take  his  hand 
in  greeting.  The  messenger  boy  returned 
with  a note  written  by  Mrs.  Lincoln,  who 
usually  responded  to  the  President’s  per- 
sonal notes.  In  effect  it  said:  He  sends 
his  regrets  that  the  invitation  was  not  sent 
earlier,  as  he  much  preferred  the  Shak- 
sperian play  Wallack  and  Davenport  were 
giving  to  the  comedy  of  “Our  American 
Cousin,”  which  was  being  played  by  Laura 
Keene  at  Ford’s;  unfortunately  he  had  ac- 
cepted the  invitation  from  Ford’s.  An- 
other time  he  would  be  glad  to  avail 
himself  of  an  opportunity  to  hear  them ; 
but  his  son  Tad  and  his  tutor  would  be 
glad  to  accept. 

Of  course  this  was  a great  disappoint- 
ment to  the  management,  but  it  was  re- 
ceived with  joy  by  Booth,  who  soon  after 
left  to  complete  his  plans  for  the  attack  at 
Ford’s  Theatre.  My  sister-in-law  and  my- 
self left  soon  after  Booth,  and  finding  our- 
selves in  the  neighborhood  of  the  White 
House,  it  occurred  to  us  that  we  had  a 
standing  invitation  to  visit  its  conserva- 
tory, and  so  decided  to  make  our  call  then. 


Stepping  into  the  White  House,  we  were 
not  surprised  to  meet  the  President  in  the 
corridor,  as  we  had  noticed  his  carriage  at 
the  door.  He  courteously  turned  to  us, 
shook  hands,  and  asked  our  names.  Rec- 
ognizing that  of  Mrs.  Hess,  he  again 
expressed  regret  at  his  inability  to  accept 
her  husband’s  invitation.  While  talking, 
he  had  turned  with  us  toward  the  con- 
servatory, as  we  had  explained  our  pres- 
ence and  destination.  Asking  us  if  we  had 
seen  his  favorite  lemon-tree,  he  conducted 
us  to  it.  It  was  indeed  a beauty,  a perfect 
mass  of  fruit  and  flowers.  In  answer  to 
the  question  whether  he  was  not  feeling 
very  happy  over  the  glorious  news,  he  re- 
plied, “Yes,  Madam;  for  the  first  time 
since  this  cruel  war  began,  I can  see  my 
way  clearly.”  Such  a tender  look  was  in 
his  deep-set  eyes  as  he  uttered  those  words  ! 
Poor  man ! we  little  knew  that  a few  min- 
utes before  we  had  shaken  hands  with  his 
murderer.  After  requesting  the  gardener, 
our  old  Scotch  friend  whose  invitation  we 
had  accepted,  to  gather  us  some  flowers, 
and  picking  us  a lemon  from  his  favorite 
tree,  the  President  left  us.  Those  flowers 
we  were  wearing  that  night  at  the  Na- 
tional Theatre  when  the  dreadful  news 
was  announced.  The  lemons  were  kept  for 
years.  One  was  finally  lost ; but  the  other, 
shriveled  like  a nut,  is  still  treasured. 

Tad  and  his  tutor  were  early  on  hand, 
and  were  seated  well  in  front,  as  all  the 
boxes  had  been  sold. 

Our  seats  were  somewhat  in  the  rear. 
After  the  play  had  fairly  opened,  during 
some  scene-shifting,  and  while  the  stage  was 
deserted,  a messenger  came  to  us  from  the 
management:  “Leave  your  seats  quietly, 
and  stand  back  by  the  door.  President 
Lincoln  has  been  shot  at  Ford’s  Theatre. 
Mr.  Hess  is  going  before  the  curtain  to 
announce  it,  and  close  the  house  at  once. 
Stand  back  lest  there  be  a rush  for  the 
door.” 

Shocked  as  we  were,  we  managed  to 
withdraw  to  the  rear  unobserved,  while 
Tad  and  his.  tutor  retired,  they  having 
been  asked  before  the  announcement  was 
made  to  return  home  at  once,  as  the  Presi- 
dent was  ill. 

Mr.  Hess,  after  Tad’s  departure, 
stepped  to  the  front  of  the  stage  and  said 
he  had  a very  grave  announcement  to 
make.  “President  Lincoln  has  been  shot 
in  his  private  box  at  Ford’s  Theatre.  The 
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Between  the  2d  and  3d  Ae^  of  the  Play,  a PATRIOTIC  P< 
composed, for  litis  occti4oD  by  Maj.  B.  Bi.  Fiiknch,  entitled 


tra.L  BE  DELIVERED. 


SATURDAY  .AFTERNOON  . NEXT, 

Second  Grand  Family  Matinee  of  “Aladdin!” 

^ 30  Cts.  Admission  to  All  Parts  of  the  House, 


L«d({cr  PrintiJig  Sgtablishmeiit,  Phllade1pbia» 


BILL  OF  THE  PLAY  AT  GROVER’S  THEATRE,  APRIL  14,  1865 

From  the  playbill  owned  by  Leonard  Grover,  the  director  of  the  theater.  The  print  is  in  blue  and  red  ink  which, 
with  the  white  paper  and  mottoes,  were  in  harmony  with  the  patriotic  poem  recited  between  the  acts. 
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audience  will  be  dismissed  at  once,  and 
the  house  closed,  but  every  one  must  move 
out  quietly  and  orderly  without  excite- 
ment.” 

The  house  was  as  still  as  death.  One 
could  have  heard  a pin  drop.  The  dazed 
look  upon  the  faces ! All  were  simply 
stunned  for  a moment.  Then  they  rose 
as  one  body,  and  passed  out  toward  the 
door,  as  if  in  the  presence  of  death. 

The  doors  were  thrown  open.  Sentries 
were  stationed  there  with  crossed  bayonets 
to  prevent  a rush,  but  there  was  no  rush. 
We  stood  in  awe  and  watched  the  people 
file  out  one  by  one  into  the  full  moonlight. 
Groups  gathered  at  the  corners  of  the 
streets,  speaking  in  hushed  breath  of  the 
terrible  thing  that  had  happened.  Such  a 
tenseness ! There  were  no  loud  outcries 
or  rough  words,  but  only  the  tenderest 
expressions  for  our  beloved  martyr — the 
same  stillness  everywhere.  Soon  came  the 
pounding  of  the  hoofs  of  cavalry  horses 
on  the  cobblestones,  and  the  rattle  of 
swords,  for  it  had  just  dawned  upon  the 
awakening  people  that  a foul  deed  had 
been  done  and  the  assassin  was  abroad. 

Shall  I ever  forget  that  night ! It  was 
so  light  that  one  could  see  for  blocks,  the 
little  groups  becoming  one  line  of  march 
toward  the  house  to  which  the  President 
had  been  taken.  Our  escorts,  wishing 
to  join  the  throng,  quickly  took  us  home, 
leaving  us  frightened  women  to  console 
each  other. 

The  night  was  warm.  In  our  eager- 
ness to  catch  every  sound,  we  huddled 
about  the  windows,  not  daring  to  have  a 
light,  lest  we  be  made  targets  of  by  “the 
Rebels.” 

A horseman  would  go  dashing  past,  and 
down  our  heads  would  duck  until  we 
thought  the  danger  past.  Then  we  leaned 
far  out  to  catch  the  first  sound  of  news 
from  the  passers-by.  Some  man  of  the 
household  would  come  dashing  in  to  add 
to  our  terror  with  “The  Rebels  are  upon 
us.”  “They  have  surrounded  the  city.” 
“They  have  begun  their  raid.”  “We  are 
in  danger  of  being  shot  or  made  prison- 
ers.” “The  President  shot,  and  all  of  his 
cabinet,”  until  we  were  simply  wild  with 
fright.  There  was  no  sleep  or  rest  until 
the  men  came  home  saying,  “All  is  over.” 


Not  until  then  did  we  seek  our  rooms  after 
our  all-night’s  vigil,  for  it  was  7 :22  a.m. 
when  the  beloved  President  breathed  his 
last. 

But  sleep  was  of  short  duration,  for 
soon  the  sound  of  the  hammer  was  heard 
in  all  directions.  Flags  and  bunting  gave 
place  to  mournful  black  on  all  streets 
through  which  the  procession  would  pass  to 
the  White  House  with  that  dear  body, 
“going  home.”  As  they  were  to  pass  our 
door,  we  were  up.  Such  a solemn  sight! 
The  funeral  dirge  of  our  President’s  own 
band,  bells  tolling  mournfully,  Lincoln’s 
body-guard  surrounding  that  form  — a 
body-guard  that  could  not  shield  him  from 
the  arm  of  the  assassin,  after  all.  Then  the 
colored  followers  in  line  back  of  him,  on 
the  walks  beside  him,  gathering  in  from 
all  sides,  until  it  was  one  black  mass, 
weeping,  wailing.  Even  the  sun  refused 
to  shine.  Clouds  had  gathered,  and  the 
rain  came  down,  not  in  a rush  or  down- 
pour, but  with  a steady  dropping,  as  if, 
as  was  said,  “the  very  heavens  were  weep- 
ing.” 

After  the  body  was  laid  “in  state,”  at 
the  White  House,  the  next  day,  I with 
my  friends  stood  in  line  from  10  a.m. 
until  2 P.M.  that  we  might  see  his  face 
once  more. 

The  crowd  was  so  great  that  one 
moved  with  the  throng  without  an  effort 
of  his  own,  our  escorts  standing  “akimbo” 
to  keep  off  the  crush.  At  the  entrance  to 
the  grounds,  we  were  met  by  soldiers  who 
stood  with  fixed  bayonets  under  which 
only  a few  were  allowed  to  pass  at  a time. 
At  the  door  other  soldiers,  with  their 
muskets  crossed,  allowed  half  the  number 
in  the  house,  once  in,  around  the  cata- 
falque, and  out  at  another  door  before 
others  were  let  in ; but  in  that  brief  mo- 
ment I gazed  into  the  face  that  had  only 
the  morning  before  shone  with  such  happi- 
ness as  he  said  he  could  see  his  way 
clearly.  “Surely  everything  is  clear  to  him 
now,”  I thought. 

It  is  only  of  late  that  it  has  occurred  to 
me  that  I stand  in  a unique  position — the 
only  living  person,  probably,  who  clasped 
hands  on  the  day  of  the  assassination  with 
the  assassin  and  his  victim.  My  companion 
in  that  walk  has  long  since  passed  away. 


SICILY,  DECEMBER,  1908 


BY  HENRY  AND  TERTIUS  VAN  DYKE 


O GARDEN  isle,  beloved  by  Sun  and  Sea, 

Whose  bluest  billows  kiss  thy  curving  bays. 
Whose  light  enfolds  thy  hills  with  golden  rays. 
Filling  with  frliit  each  dark-leaved  orange-tree. 
What  hidden  hatred  hath  the  Earth  for  thee. 

That  once  again,  in  these  dark,  dreadful  days. 
Breaks  forth  in  trembling  rage,  and  swiftly  lays 
Thy  beauty  waste  in  wreck  and  agony ! 

Is  Nature,  then,  a strife  of  jealous  powers? 

Is  man  the  plaything  of  unconscious  fate? 

Not  so,  my  troubled  heart ! God  reigns  above, 
And  man  is  greatest  in  his  darkest  hours. 

Walking  amid  the  cities  desolate. 

Behold  the  Son  of  God  in  human  love. 


SOME  HIGH-LIGHTS  OF  PRESI- 
DENT ROOSEVELT’S  TWO 
ADMINISTRATIONS 

The  historian,  at  greater  distance 
from  the  events,  will  be  able  to 
criticize  and  balance,  extenuate  or  praise, 
as  it  would  now  be  difficult  to  do,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  administrations  of  President 
Roosevelt.  All  we  purpose  at  the  moment 
is  to  touch  rapidly  upon  some  of  the 
larger  measures  and  influences,  some  of 
the  high-lights,  of  an  extraordinary  execu- 
tive period. 

In  the  realm  of  world  policies  the  be- 
ginnings of  the  Panama  Canal  will  loom 
immense; — but  alongside  of  this  will 
stand  the  new  relations  of  the  Southern 
republics  with  the  great  Republic  of  the 


North,  accentuated  by  Secretary  Root’s 
picturesque  journeyings.  History,  also,  will 
have  much  to  say  of  the  firm,  wise,  and 
unselfish  treatment  of  the  new  Republic 
of  Cuba,  in  its  early  trials  and  emergen- 
cies. Then,  too,  the  Peace  Convention  at 
Portsmouth,  affording  a means  of  pacifi- 
cation between  tw^o  strong  and  deter- 
mined nations  engaged  in  wasting  conflict, 
will  play  a large  part  in  world  history 
— and  so  will  the  brilliant  management  of 
our  relations  with  Japan  and  China: 
the  “understandings”  with  the  former, 
and  the  just,  but  unusual,  return  of  an  in- 
demnity balance  to  the  latter.  The  vigor 
of  the  Administration’s  actions  in  relief 
activities  abroad  at  the  time  of  great  nat- 
ural disasters  have  been  conspicuous 
object-lessons  of  efficiency  and  right  feel- 
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